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SPRINGETT COTTAGE, STRAWBRIDGE & IDGE & CLOTHIER 


904 SIXTH AVENUE, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. MARY A. PAFF. 
Exhibit at all times a most extensive and comp 


ENNHURST, OCEAN END OF MICHIGAN 
z Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. The House is entirely new. hensive assortment of every re of 


Newly Furnished with Modern Improvements. Heated for Win- 
ter and Spring Guests. Open continuously. 
JAMES HOOD, Formerly of Aldine. D RY Gor GO O D S 
P. O. Box, 13. . 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERS VILLE, . 
Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 1 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimm: 


situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand Hosi ’ 
scenery; table and appointments excellent. Open April 1st to osiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-F urnish- 


a ee James H. PRESTON. ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
—————— | everything that b i 

[HE MANSION HOUSE, te g that may be needed either for dress o fr 

EXCELSIOR SPRING, SARATOGA, e-furnishing purposes. It is believed that uny. 

willopeneariyinJune. = nT PAUL sual inducements are fered, as the stock is among 

the largest in the American market, and the price 


Address until June 10th, 1317 FILBEBT ST., PHILA. 
TREMONT HOUSE, are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as dlacwhe 
on similar qualities of goods. 


SEA GIRT, N. J. = 
N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


RDS FROM THE SURF. 
SIXTY YARDS FROM T. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
SARAH W. LEEDS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. LypiA A. Murpny, 


LAWN VILLA, 87 NORTH PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


Central, strictly first class, with alarge lawn suita- Snsmenienny Oh We 
ble for lawn tennis or croquet. Terms moderate. LISHED 30 YEARS. 


Mrs. J. Wilson HEALD. 587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


; eo ‘2 doors 
E, HOOD. E. NEWPORT. ¢ naiepeumd 


“ABERDEEN,” CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


N Pp R 5 . . . 
LONGPORT, N. J A Nice Assortment always en hand suitable for Plain 


' and Fashionable Garments. 
UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building" | = GUSTAVUS GO HANT TAO 

ic ot and cold sea water baths in 

Telephone communication with Atlantic City 2 and Philad’a. . Le, Muac t * 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


THE SHELBURNE, F. CHAS. EICHEL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
909 Arch Street, Phila., 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths. BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER 
Open all the year. cinema 
nena A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
A. B. ROBERTS. CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
OLD GOLD BOUGHT, 


NEWLIN & OLIVER, Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. | Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
OLD GoLD CHAINS MADE LIKE New. made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


ALL Kinps OF JEWELRY REPAIRED. Philadelphia. 
107 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILAD’A, PA. , CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
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ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 




















Are Grown from Seed Stocks, the result of careful 

jection, in trial beds specially devoted to that pur- 
S Seed trial beds are nothing new, as many per- 
— are led to suppose, having been in use by this 
fonse over one hundred years. 


GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 


Thoroughly Re-cleaned ; free from weeds or trash of any kind. 


Landreth’s Lawn Grass Seed. 
Producing a beautiful and permanent sod in a short time. 


FLOWER SEEDS 
Of the best imported and American varieties. 


TURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
AGRICUL: TOOLS in great variety. e 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St. 
Between Market and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa, 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 
Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 


THOMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MORTGAGE. 











PrRoMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 



















The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators. 
$3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 
253 SOUTH FiFTH ST., Patra. 





Residence 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
141 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(Nearly opposite former location. 


wei WM. HEACOCK, 8% 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











For PURITY of MATERIAL 
and PERFECTION of FINISH, 
our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 








Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soap, 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from animal fat. 


TEsT FoR ToILet Soap—Place the tongue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 





$1.25 PER DOZEN 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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EXCURSION TO LONG BRANCH 
On FOURTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 22, 1887, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


WEST JERSEY ORPHANAGE, 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


TICKETS. Adults, $1.50. Children under 12 years, 75 cents. 


Trains will leave Market St. Ferry, Philadelphia, at 7 a. m., 
East Moorestown at 7.40, Mount Holly at 8. Returning will leave 
Long Branch at 5.45 p.m. Tickets can be had at Market St. 
Ferry. Philadelphia, or on the train on the 22 inst., or of any of 
the following trustees or managers, prior to that date : 


Howard M. Cooper, Daniel Thackara, William Bettle, Geo 
K. Johnson, Jr., Richard H. Reeve, John Gill, Jr., Edwood L. 
Farr, Thomas W. Synnot, Benjamin C. Reeve, Henry Troth, 
Dr. G. W. Bailey, Alexander C. Wood, John Cooper, Augustus 
Reeve, William B. Cooper, William J. Evans, William J. Cooper, 
Dr. Wallace McGeorge, David E. Cooper, Sallie K. Johnson, 
Rebecca C. W_ Reeve, Susan S Wood, Annie E. Sharp, Mary L. 
Troth, Lizzie J. Martindale, Hettie G. Evans, Marie M. Clement, 
Annie J. Stokes, Martha C. Stokes, Elizabeth C. Reeve, Mary 
Emma 8S. Wood, —yy Bettle, Hannah F. Carter, Sophia Pres- 
ley, M. D., Hannah H. Stokes, Mary E. Eyre, Abbie B. Warring- 
ton, Rebecca C. Reeve, Anna E. Fowler, Lucy 8. Cooper, Laura 
W. Scull, Caroline Bettle. 


M*. R. W. BANCROFT’S 


WELL-KNOWN 


INDELIBLE ETCHING INK 
can be had of the following: 


Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Streets. 

Mrs. Belle W. Deacon, 417 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Miss Speakman, West Chester, Pa. 

Hutch: nm’s Pharmacy, Kennett Square, Pa. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


Sw4e THMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


'ANTED.—Fever and Invalid nursing; several 
years experience. 3 
Mary W. BonsALL, 421 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


{EA CHERS desiring positions in Friends’ Schools 

will please send their names, stating qualifications, etc., to 
Henry R. Russell, Woodbury, N. J.. on behalf of the Educational 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


B0°KS, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 


SEND orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter 


envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friendg’ Print. 
ing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor, Take 
elevator. 


> 
JBYUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed op 
plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantia) 


manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, 
fifth floor. 


S$ $$ 
[LADIES FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED, op. 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St.,‘Phila 


enna dssyseeseeseneguatsansenesssinssaeneeureeiaias nn 
Yon TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHOo. 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families, 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES, 


(CHARLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 


152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHU, 
e _ 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate, 
R UPTURE TREATED. 


IMPROVED TRUSSES CAREFULLY ADJUSTED, 


Elastic hosiery for swollen or sprained limbs. Abdominal Sup. 
porters, Shoulder Braces, etc., etc. Lady Attendant. 
8S. PARRISH (old stand), 718 RACE STREET, PHILAD’s 


a. & R. L. TYSON, 


No. 242 South Eleventh St. 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, EMBROIDERY, SILKS, MATERIALS FOR FRignng 
Caps. CAPS MADE. Plain sewing and.quilting done to order, 


IAKE Books and Magazines for binding to Friendy 


Printing House, 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 
At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 
Jos 8. HAINEs, Real Estate Agent, 
Mickleton, N. J., Firat mo. 1st, 1887. 


TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, cm- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at % 
Market St. 


[Fen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


OR SALE.—BUILDING SITES AT SWARTE- 


more, Delaware Co., adjoining ootas® grounds, ¥% A. to54. 
This property is situated on high and rolling ground, with beaut 
ful views of the Delaware River and surrounding country. Fre 
from Malaria. The uniform good health of the students and 
faculty of the college, and of the inhabitants of the settlements 
testify to the healthfulness of this location. 1134 miles from 

street station, 38 trains daily, good society, good water, 


lks, and lamps. 
re = OFFICE OF WEST HILL LAND CO, 
25 North Juniper &. 
Also Tract of 30 Acres. J. W. OGDEs” 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 





* 
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THE GENTLE WORD. 


“ A kindly word and a tender tone,— 
To only God is their virtue known; 
They can lift from the dust the abject head, 
They can turn a foe to a friend instead ; 
The heart close-barred with passion and pride 
Will fling at their knock its portal wide; 
And the hate that blights, and the scorn that sears 
Will melt in the fountain of childlike tears. 
What ice-bound barriers have been broken, 
What rivers of love been stirred, 
By a word in kindness spoken, 
By only a gentle word.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM,” 


THE author says: “We are proposing, in the first 
place, to give an outline sketch of primitive Christi- 
anity: then, to portray the rise and the need of the 
Quaker Reformation, which claimed to be on the 
same primitive lines. We may then consider some 
of the results of the Quaker movement; and finally, 
endeavor to anticipate its future.” 

After describing the physical and spiritual condi- 
tion of the world just preceding the birth of Christ 
he says: “ But now the Sun was about to rise ; and 
even over the heathen world there was a momentary 
hush and pause, as if in longing expectation. And 
then the Christ was born. He came to reveal the 
true and living God; to make known to men the 
blessed fact that they have a gracious Father in 
Heaven, who is not willing that any should perish ; 
to bring home to every repentant human being, 
the assurance of Divine pity, forgiveness, and help, 
and the certainty of a welcome and a home at the 
Father’s House.” Then follows an interesting account 
of the Primitive Church, in the course of which he 
quotes from the late Bishop Fraser: “ Grant me the 
right to believe in these four facts,—in a personal God, 
in a living Saviour, in an indwelling Spirit, inthe Power 
of the World to come,—and then, like that little ship 
that was tossed up and down in Adria, when no 
small tempest lay on her, these four anchors shall be 
cast out of the storm, while I wait for the day.’’ “We 
shall recognize that statement,” he adds, “ as a brief 


summary Of what may be rightly called the Apostles’ 
Creed.” 


10LD FASHIONED QUAKERISM: ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND Fu- 
TURE. a Lectures delivered at the Manchester Friends’ Jnsti- 
=. By William Pollard. London: 8 Harris&Co Manches- 
: Galt & Co, 1887. Price, one Shilling Net. Pp. 110. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 18, 1887. 


JOURNAL. 
{ vou. XV. No. 751. 


Of the early preaching: “ Doubtless the apostle, 
in using the expression ‘enticing words of man’s 
wisdom,’ refer both to the vain philosophy of the 
Greek world, and to the blandishments and glamour 
of oratory ; but he does not refer to spiritual fervor, 
or sound sense or solid argument; since he abun- 
dantly used all these in his addresses and letters. We 
may be allowed to turn aside fora moment, for an 
illustration of this danger, against which the apostle 
was so jealously on his guard. One effect of the 
‘enticing words of man’s wisdom’ in modern preach- 
ing, was strikingly pointed out by the late Dr. Jud- 
son. He used frequently to speak of the growing 
tendency of cultivated people to go to a place of wor- 
ship in search of intellectual gratification, rather than 
for worship or spiritual edification; and mentioned 
it as a most dangerous snare. When once asked, in 
private, how he liked a sermon that had been elicit- 
ing warm praises, he answered,‘ It was very bril- 
liant ; every word, every attitude, every variation of 
voice was chosen with cleverness and taste, and many 
of the thoughts were exceedingly beautiful. It de- 
lighted my ears so much that I quite forgot I had a 
heart ; and I am afraid many others did the same.’ 

“The nature of the call to the ministry among 
primitive Christians, was in strange contrast to that 
too prevalent in modern times; (though not strange 
to those who had been brought up as Friends.) It is 
not too much to say, that this work is still often en- 
tered upon, amongst other churches, to get a respect- 
able, gentlemanly occupation; and that if a person 
is clever, amiable, fond of reading, gifted with a good 
voice, and so on, he is thought fit to be trained for 
the ministry,—sometimes even, he is thus trained 
when all these are markedly absent! 

“But how was it in the Primitive church? Paul 
says he himself was a preacher, because necessity,—(a 
strong sense of duty)—was laid upon him by the Holy 
Ghost. 

“We farther find that in the Primitive Church, 
human learning was not considered essential to the 
work of the ministry. This is made very pointed by 
the fact that almost all the apostles were unlettered 
men. Not that God needs a blank sheet of ignorance 
on which to write His truth; but that spiritual wis- 
dom is a different thing from intellectual lore. The 
very fact that the most active and gifted of the apos- 
tles was a learned man, may show us at the same 
time the value of mental cultivation, in this as in 
every duty in life. Then, further, these early preach- 
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ers proclaimed the truth freely. They were not pro- 
fessionals. They did not gain their livelihood by 
their service. They were simply members of the 
community in which all had some gift or calling, and 
theirs was preaching. This engagement was a labor 
of love, bringing its own reward. The wages were 
ample, but they were of the same kind as the gift and 
the service—spiritual, and not temporal. : 

‘**In the government and management of the Prim- 
itive Church we find the whole body of believers 
taking part. In modern times, church synods are 
often mainly, sometimes entirely in the hands of the 
clergy. In the Primitive Church, happily, there was 
no clergy ; but the church at large recognized its du- 
ties and responsibilities. We find, for instance, the 
church, ‘ the whole multitude,’ choosing the deacons 
in Acts, vi., etc.” 

Among the causes of spiritual decline he says 
that “ Congregations by degrees abandoned both their 
rights and responsibilities, and placed themselves 
under the authority of one man, who was hired to 
preach for them, to pray for them, to shepherd and 
govern them, and, if possible, to be religious on their 
behalf! At length this substitutional system became 
almost universal. In course of time the priestly or 
clerical class thus generated were to be found almost 
everywhere ; and they often proved worldly, ignorant, 
self-seeking, superstitious ; the lineal descendants of 
the heathen priesthood whose temples they came to 
occupy. As was sure to be the case, they sought to 
enslave men’s thoughts and consciences—made elab- 
orate creeds, which they used their authority to en- 
force; and assumed to be lords over the heritage of 
God. They, in effect, denied the living presence of 
Christ, imprisoned the Bible,and exchanged thespirit 
and power of religion for pomps and shows and sac- 
ramental mummeries that had all the characteristics 
of empty idolatrous charms.” . . . ‘‘ There were 
centuries of settled gloom. Religion became more 
and more a thing of externals ; something to be per- 
formed ; confessions, asceticisms, pilgrimages, inflic- 
tions, gifts to the church, anything in place of living 
the Christian life.” 

Of the few faithful ones he says: “ Many of these 
noble souls were called heretics. The pen of history 
was in the hands of their enemies; and in the records 
of the time they are generally denounced, and often 
misrepresented. But we shall not be far wrong, if we 
call some of these standard-bearers, Quaker Reform- 
ers, on the principle of our text, that true Quakerism 
is Primitive Christianity. They testified, according 
to their light, to the Primitive Truth. They believed 
in a living and a present Christ. They sought to up- 
hold the freedom and spirituality of the Gospel 
against innovations which ‘were turning the ser- 
vants of the church into a pretentious priesthood, 
and the service of the church into a tawdry pageant.’ ” 
. . . . “Perhaps even earlier than any of these, 
were the Vaudois, who had maintained in a good 
degree the Primitive Faith, possibly in an unbroken 
line from apostolic times,” Whose “ errors” (!) were 
that “They asserced that Christ is the true Head of 
the Church ;—that water baptism is useless, and has 
no efficacy in the work of salvation; that the Sacra- 


ment of the Supper is equally unnecessary, and Con. 
stitutes no part of the Gospel; that the orders of 
clergy were not of Divine institution ; that the church 
rites of burial had been arranged to meet the AVaricg 
of the clergy ; that there is no sanctity in chureh 
buildings ; that church music is objectionable, ag be. 
ing unspiritual; that prayers for the dead are of ho 
avail ; and that the cross is not an object of Worship 
Other writers tell us that the Vaudois in very early 
times condemned absolutely all taking of oaths, gl} 
shedding of blood, military service, and the punish. 
ment of death, as contrary to the spirit of Christy 
teaching. As some explanation of these primitiyg 
views, we learn, (also from their enemies), that thege 
simple-hearted people diligently studied the Scrip. 
tures, and committed large portions to memory ; and 
that they taught the necessity of living up to the 
standard of the Gospel. Another Romish writer sayg 
of them, that they are not to be found hanging about 
wine shops ; that they attend no dances or other yap. 
ities ; and that their preachers live on their daily lp 
bor. He adds that he has known shoemakers to be 
preachers among them.” 

Of the rise of Quakerism he says: “ George Foy 
has been fittingly called ‘ the last of the Reformers) 
His aim was to complete what the earlier Reformer 
began ; what the Puritans had in some respects cap. 
ried forward, but which still remained unfinished; 
—the restoration of Primitive Christianity. a 
With persuasive eloquence, says a recent writer, For 
began now to call men from ‘ forms and shadows’ to 
the life, light, and power of Christ, in their own 
hearts. . . . He found the religious world divided 
between High Church professors, who based their 
faith largely on church traditions, and the Puritan 
and “ Evangelical” parties, who believed in the ex- 
clusive authority of Scripture. All these were mak 
ing the death of Christ the central truth of Chrie 
tianity, to the displacement of a broader and mor 
scriptural view. They were, in fact, almost entirely 
ignoring atruth which Fox felt to be the main factor 
in the relations of man to God. Fox had discoy- 
ered,—had had revealed to him,—that it is the in- 
dwelling Spirit, the living Christ, and not the church, 
nor the Bible only (or even primarily), which is the 
real restorer and guide of life. . . . Our knowl 
edge of God is progressive. Truth comes to us by de 
grees; largely according to faith and faithfulness 
This was what George Fox meant, when he said, he 
was called ‘to bring people to Christ, and to leave 
them there.’ He knew that when a man had come 
in faith to this living Christ, he would seek moreand 
more to learn of Christ, and to obey Christ, and to 
promote the cause of Christ. . . . 

“ But the teaching of Fox and his coadjutors was 
not only practical. It was preéminently simple ; and 
it was broad ; and this simplicity and breadth reaches 
to the very beginning of religion. The Protestant 
theology of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
—in which many of the early Friends had been 
trained,—had been accustomed to say, ‘ When you 
are converted, you will find God propitiated, and He 
will accept you for Christ’s sake.’ But the Quaker 
theology took a totally different stand. It said; ‘God 
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js on your side before you start, and He is,—by per- 
gsuasion, by the work of his spirit,—seeking to start 

ou himself ; and Christ is the manifestation of his love, 
and not the cause of it.’ ts 

“The ‘Evangelical’ sects—as we have already 
pointed out,—declared, and still declare, their central 
truth to be the death of Christ. The early Friends, 
going wider and deeper, proclaimed the great cen- 
tral and fundamental truth, to be Christ Himself,— 
the Living Saviour,—the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. They ignored no revealed truth ;—the hu- 
man life of Christ, his death, his resurrection, his as- 
cension,—all for our sakes, they thankfully accepted 
and believed. But Christ the Living, the Indivisible, 
He who had been God manifest in the flesh, and is 
now God manifest in the Spirit, was their foundation 
Rock.” 

Of “ some results of the Quaker movement” there 
js not room here to quote. He speaks of the rapid 
growth of the Society, which if continued would 
make the number of Friends in Great Britain alone 
nearly 400,000! of the aggressiveness of its advocates; 
of the impulse it gave to “ individual conscience ; ” 
of its effect upon Calvinism, and upon civil and reli- 
gious liberty ; of its philanthropy; of Penn’s “ Holy 
Experiment ;” of its early and constant protest 
against Negro Slavery ; and its influence on the ele- 
yation of woman an interesting chapter. 

Of the decline of the Society and of its future, our 
author says: “ We have spoken of the enthusiasm of 
the first generation of Friends, (mark the structure 
and bidden meaning of that word ‘ enthusiasm,’— 
en theos,—the indwelling God! It is surely a fitting 
word to represent Quaker zeal!) But when the 
fathers had fallen asleep, and the first enthusiasm 
was gone, there came gradually, almost impercepti- 
bly, some reaction and decline; which grew, as years 
passed on, almost to lethargy. . . As, in some 
sense, the outcome of this inactive condition of the 
Church, a movement sprung up in this country about 
fifty years ago, which is likely—unless its tendency 
be greatly modified,—to have grave results on the fu- 
ture of Quakerism. There had been just previously 
a serious disruption among the American Friends, 
attributed by many to strongly-marked Socinian ten- 
dencies in some places, and due probably to extreme 
and one-sided dogmatic teaching, in both the diver- 
gent sections. The agitation had been doubtless 
greatly intensified by impatient handling, and by 
Church action, under excitement. This American 
trouble, naturally awakened alarm among Friends in 
this country, and led to a strong and continued pro- 
test from the ‘evangelical’ stand-point. This grew 
into a serious agitation, which, from the title of a 
book on the subject, came to be called the Beaconite 
movement. Its characteristic may be briefly stated 
thus: It more or less pushed the central truth of 
Quakerism on one side, as subordinate, and replaced 
it by the ordinary creed of the ‘ Evangelicals” It 
disparaged the teaching of the early Friends, and had 
more confidence in the literal words to be found in 
Scripture, (which it, of course, interpreted for itself), 
than in the old Quaker principle of the direct teach- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ. Its attitude on questions 


of doctrine, worship, and the ministry, was also in 
decided contrast with that of the early Friends. : 
Under its teaching, the Society of Friends had no 
raison d’étre. . . . London Yearly Meeting, there- 
fore, about fifty years ago, as in duty bound, testified 
against it; and many secessions followed. But the 
spirit of Beaconism remained in the Society; and 
now a very influential portion of the English Friends 
are practically in agreement with it.” 

As a result of this he says that the Society “ seems 
to have almost reached the parting of the ways. One 
of these ways, a plain, well-defined road, leading 
straight forward, is what Whittier calls 

‘The narrow way 

Our faithful fathers knew.’” 
“The other leads—where? Does it need much pro- 
phetic foresight to perceive that this other way, with 
all its windings and accommodations, must inevita- 
bly lead back again to that artificial church system 
from which our forefathers thought it such a deliv- 
erance to come out? I, for one, cannot shut my eyes 
to the fact that the tendency at present, especially 
with our American brethren, is strongly setting to- 
ward this new road that leads round and back; and 
if this tendency increase, and prevail, not only there 
but in England, I say without hesitation, that so far 
as the Society of Friends is concerned Quakerism has 
no future.” 

“It has been said that ‘a kingdom is best pre- 
served and advanced by the same means by which 
it was first founded.’ Nothing could be more fittingly 
said of the prospects of the Society of Friends. The 
future of Quakerism lies in it. Compromise in such 
matters is something more than a mistake; it is an 
act of unfaithfulness to our Master and to our calling. 
In saying all this, we are bound not to forget that 
Spiritual truth has many aspects; that the minds of 
men are very diversely constituted; and that the 
Quaker Church, from the nature of its constitution, 
ought ever to be broad and comprehensive. Of all 
churches it can best afford to wait, and be patient 
with its members; because it professes to believe in 
the progressive development and expansion of truth, 
in a teachable and obedient soul, . . . where 
each responsible member has, as it were gradually to 
formulate bis own creed, from the ‘ testimony of the 
Spirit of God within, and the scriptures of truth 
without,’ there will inevitably be many opinions, and 
various stages of spiritual growth. But this is all 
compatible with a loyal acceptance of the funda- 
mental principles of the Society. In condemning 
inconsistency we need not preach uniformity.” 

Of meetings he says: “The genuine Friends’ 
meeting is a continual, and though a quiet, stilla 
very striking testimony to the real presence of 
Christ and the power of faith. No Quakerism of the 
future, would be worthy of the name, which did not 
maintain this most remarkable institution,—the 
Friends’ meeting—in all its spiritual integrity and 
life. . . . I doubt if there be anything more truly 
edifying and heart-reaching in the way of congregua- 
tional worship, than the stillness of the silent meet- 
ing in which genuine though secret prayer ascends 
from many hearts for the spiritual help that is 
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needed ; and in which the silence is at times broken 
by the few unadorned but earnest words, the solemn 
exhortation, and the fervent heartfelt prayer; all 
uttered under the conviction that God is calling for 
this sacrifice of the lips, and giving the needful 
power and utterance. At such times and over such 
assemblies, as Charles Lamb says, ‘ The Dove seems 
almost visibly brooding.’ ” 

In concluding he says: “ Let us then, one and all, 
show that we have faith in those mighty truths 
which we are accustomed to call our principles. Let 
us bear witness in our lives and service that we have 
found a living God ; a king, who has not ‘gone into a 
far country,’ and left us to feed on a mere record of 
the past; but one who is nigh at hand; making His 
presence known, and His goodness felt wherever He 
is sincerely waited for. If in the manifold 
opportunities and duties that lie around us, we are 
content to mind our calling, and seek to serve, as 
our forefathers served, we may yet look for a grand 
resurrection of the spirit of true Quakerism, and may 
hopefully take our part in promoting a real revival of 
primitive, unclerical christianity throughout the 
world.” B. 


IMMORTALITY.* 


IS there any inquiry of such perpetual and inexhaust- 
ible interest as that relating to the continuance of our 
conscious life after death? Busy as we are with the 
present, this inquiry breaks in upon one and another 
of us every hour. There is no suppressing it. We 


cannot forget it,—cannot keep it for any length of 


time out of mind. Death, suddenly and unlooked for, 
appears in our household and forces us to confront 
the great question. The loving and the loved, in 
whom our own lives are wrapt up, the sharer in all 
our interests, drop asleep in the mysterious slumber 
from which there is no awaking, and the question is 
irrepressible: What has become of them? Where 
have they gone? Have they vanished into nothing- 
ness, never more to be? 

You may contemplate with indifference the entire 
extinction of your own being, (although the possibility 
of your conceiving the idea is doubtful), but that the 
idolized ones who were the most real, most precious 
of your possessions, and who have gone from your 
homes, have vanished utterly, never more to love, 
never more to know or be known in the immeasur- 
able universe, is a thought too full of anguish. It 
breaks our hearts. Where are they? Shall we never, 
never meet again ? 

But it is not death alone that forces these ques- 
tionings upon us. All life seems hasting away like 
a wind-driven vapor. The swift and various changes 
of which we are every day compelled to take note, 
the rapid alternations of the seasons, the quick suc- 
cession of years, the fading days, children leaping 
into maturity, the strong and the active overtaken by 
infirmities and tottering down to old age, the altered 
aspects of the streets through. which we pass, the 
strange faces that we meet, these and countless other 
changes impressing us with the brevity of life, bring 


iSermon delivered by Wm. H. Furness, in St. George’s Hall, 
Philadelphia, 5th month 224, 1887. 


Ed 
death and futurity to mind. Is this the be-all] and 
the end-all? Is our life only this shadow? Hoy 
short and unfinished—what a fragment! What 
shred! How frail is the being of man! Begun only 
to be broken off. Our expectations, so vast in the 
conception, so meagre in their fulfillment. What are 
we also busy about, rising up so early, sitting up g 
late? Is it alla dream from which we are to awake, or 
is it a mocking delusion? We look back upon the 
two, three, or four score years, as the case may be, of 
our personal histories, and how they seem to haye 
evaporated, leaving, it may be, only the humiliating 
sense of wasted opportunities and broken resolutions, 
Is it not melancholy to read the letters and biogra- 
phies of distinguished persons who were in their day 
so busy, commanding all men’sattention? The affairs 
that absorbed them are all but dust and ashes noy, 
Were they—were all who made the world ring with 
their deeds—nothing but transient apparitions? 
What induces the eternal Providence to maintain g 
show apparently so empty? Surely there must be 
something more solid and lasting than human life 
thus seems to come to. 

As we contemplate the vanishing spectacle, not g 
whisper reaches the ear from the dark beyond the 
grave to assure us that the dead are still living in un. 
impaired, full possession of their personal conscious. 
ness. It is the silence that appals us, and beats down 
our trembling hopes into the dust. 

And yet, dear friends, the fact that we know noth- 
ing of a life beyond the grave, neither comprehend 
how it can be, authorizes no presumption against the 
reality of a life tocome. This fact of our ignorance 
and inability to form any idea of a future life is often 
given asareason for rejecting the idea altogether, 
We don’t know and we cannot know anything about 
it, it is said, and therefore we may as well give it up 
altogether. 

Is not this the very objection to a life hereafter 
that the apostle treats with irrepressible contempt? 
“ How are the dead raised ?” does some one ask as if 
the question were fatal, “ And with what bodies do 
they come?” Fool! In answer to these queries he points 
to the manifold manifestations of the Divine power, 
which is as much as to say that in view of all these 
different forms of being, what folly it is to question 
the resources of the Creator and to doubt howa thing 
can be, merely because we cannot conceive of it! We 
have the idea that, if there is another life, we ought 
to know how it can be. 

Now it seems to me the presumption is directly 
the other way. If there isa life, a conscious life after 
death, it is in the highest degree improbable that we 
should be able to form any idea of it. Finite, ignor- 
ant creatures are we; and the life beyond the grave is 
the work of the infinite power. We have but a very 
imperfect, superficial apprehension of what is, of 
what is here and now, before our eyes, in our hands. 
How absurd then is the notion that we should un- 
derstand what is hidden beyond the mystery of 
death! Life is the inspiration of the Most High. 
What wisdom of man has ever yet been able to 
fathom this secret, even here and now while we are 
beholding it and consciously possessing it? Who 
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can tell what life this lifeis? Since we know not 
how it exists here, how can we dream of understand- 
ing how it is to be continued hereafter? We cannot 
anticipate the productions of human genius. “ Every 
work of genius,” it is said, “ is an impossibility until 
it appears.” Can we expect then to know how the 
Divine genius from whom the Universe in its infinite 
variety is springing, will continue our conscious ex- 
jstence hereafter? Or because we cannot conceive 
how it can be, shall we question its possibility ? 

Could we have conceived beforehand of this life 
that now is? Does it not infinitely surpass all that 
the most inspired of men could have imagined? 
Custom blindfolds us, or we should be prostrate in 
speechless admiration before the wonderful spectacle. 
Imagine yourself at any moment suddenly in any 
place, however mean, introduced then and there into 
being, opening your eyes for the first time with full 
powers of observation into this immeasurable expanse 
flaming with light, throbbing with life, and then 
you will find nothing more wonderful ; nothing more 
incredible in the idea of a life hereafter than in the 
life that now is. That the change which we name 
death should be an avenue leading into another 
dwelling-place would seem no more strange than the 
familiar changes of this present life. Indeed that 
life should continue after death tasks the mind less 
than the fact that life is now. We cannot doubt our 
present existence. It is out of our power. But were 
it possible to doubt it, there would be some who 
would deny it altogether, for the same reason that 
they deny a future life, on account of its incredibility. 
To fresh eyes all life isa mystery. Never could we 
have imagined it beforehand. How then can we 
imagine what it isyetto be? As well might the child 
before it sees the light form an idea of the new mode 
of existence into which it is to enter at birth. 

We should be greatly aided in arriving at cheering 
conclusions could we only discharge our minds of a 
certain false assumption which is very common. 
Death is continually conceived of, unconsciously it 
would seem, as if it were only another name for. en- 
tire extinction. Thus is assumed the very point in 
question. Death is the extinction of all visible signs 
of life. But that it touches life itself, that it destroys 
that force of which the various activities of the body, 
the movements of the blood and the lungs and the 
heart are the manifestations—how death affects this 
hidden thing we do not know. What life is no nat- 
uralist professes to know. How then can it be as- 
serted that it ceases to exist at death? All that can 
be said is that it is no longer cognizable by us. It 
does not follow that it ceases to be because we can 
not perceive it, unless we magntain, as who will, 
that nothing exists beyond the range of our percep- 
tions. 

We must first of all acknowledge that death is an 
event of which very little is known. We might get 
some insight into this secret were we duly impressed 
with a sense of our ignorance. Could we only take 
the position which I have suggested, of an intelligent 
being suddenly introduced into life with all his fac- 
ulties of observation and thought uncommitted to 
any creed, looking at everything with free, fearless 


eyes. To such an observer, death, instead of being 
an evil for which there is no compensation, might 
appear as a simple change, analogous to the count- 
less changes forever going on throughout all nature. 
It might look not a whit more inexplicable than 
birth, growth, and sleep, conditions of existence 
which, being familiar, awaken no wonder. Were we 
now to witness them for the first time they would 
seem to be just as irreconcilable with a continued 
conscious existence as death is thought to be. 

The changes we pass through before we die, the 
changes which the lower animals undergo, do they 
not all hint, at least, at this view of death ? 

Listen, friends, to one of the “ Parables,” which 
nature is everywhere repeating, a parable taught by a 
fact in insect life. The larva or grub of the dragon- 
fly lives wholly on the bottoms of ponds and pools, 
whereas the dragon-fly, into which it is changed, 
lives in the upper air. Some species are very beauti- 
ful, showing colors of a metallic brilliancy. At a cer- 
tain stage, the grub, rising in the water, creeps up 
the stem of some water-plant, and is.transformed into 
a winged creature. The parable runs substantially 
thus: 

“Tn a certain beautiful pond there dwelt large 
numbers of the grub of the dragon-fly. They became 
aware that one after another of their company were 
disappearing never to return. They wondered where 
those went who quitted the world. They had no 
idea of any world of life but their little native pond, 
that was the world tothem. As their wonder grew, 
one of them, feeling the mysterious change approach- 
ing impelling him to ascend to the surface of the water, 
promised to come back and tell what happened to him 
after his disappearance. But the promise was not 
kept. Then another went and before he went, he made 
the same promise. ‘Our brother has never returned, 
but, dear friends, I feel that I am going to him, wher- 
ever that may be, either toa new life or to that death 
from which there is no return. I renew the solemn 
promise. Should the great hope be true, we will 
come back and tell you so. Farewell.’ And then he 
rose up through the water,on reaching the brink of the 
pond he seized on a plant of the forget-me-not, and, 
clinging to its stalk, clambered out of the water into 
the air. The others watched him, but after that they 
saw him no more, and they sank down sad and un- 
easy to their home below. As before, the hours 
passed on, and nothing more was seen of the de- 
parted, only the broken shell fell back and crumbled 
away. ‘He is faithless,’ said some, ‘he forgets us like 
his brother,’ said others. Only a few murmured: 
‘We will not despair.’ And after awhile others went 
up in succession ; for the time came to all when the 
lustrous eyes of the perfect creature shone through 
the masked face of the grub, and he must pass on to 
the fulfilment of his destiny. The result among those 
who remained was always the same. There were 
ever some who doubted and feared, ever some that 
disbelieved and ridiculed, ever some who looked for- 
ward and hoped. Ah! could they only have known, 
poor things! If those eyes, fitted only for the dense 
water-world, could have seen into the finer element 
beyond! But that they could not do. And those 
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who had passed into another and higher world, when 
they burst each from his prison house by the water- 
side and arose on glittering wings into the summer 
air,in a brighter sphere,—had they no memory of 
the dear ones they had left, no tender concern for 
their griefs and fears? Ah! so far from it, they 
thought of them amidst the transports of their wild- 
est flights, and returned ever and ever to the pre- 
cincts of that world which had once been the only 
world to them. But to the world of waters they 
could never return. Thus divided yet near, parted 
yet united by love, they hovered over the barrier that 
lay between them. They were there to welcome 
their emancipated brothers who soon followed them. 
And often the breezy air at the forest pond resounded 
on the bright summer afternoons with the clash- 
ing of dragon flies’ wings as they darted to and fro 
over the crystal water in the rapture of the new life. 
On these occasions some fresh arrival of kindred 
frem below added a keener sense to their already 
joyous existence. Sweet assuredly it was to each 
new comer, when the mystery of his fate was thus 
solved, to find in the new region, not a strange and 
friendless abode, but a home rich with the welcomes 
of those who had gone before.” 

I add a word of interpretation. It is hardly neces- 
sary, since, like the larvee of the dragon-flies, we are 
living and creeping about on the bottom of an ocean 
some five-and-twenty miles deep: (the atmosphere 
that envelopes this globe, and which, in comparison 
with the interplanetary ether outside of it isas dense 
as water compared with air), why may it not be such 
is the thought that this beautiful parable suggests, 
that at death, when these visible tenements fall away, 
we pass into a higher sphere, with which our present 
organs are not fine enough to communicate, and where 
the wondrous rudimental powers folded up within us, 
of which we are but dimly conscious now, released 
from the confining flesh, expand into a glorious beauty 
passing the imagination to conceive? But the hope 
that springs eternal in the breast, of a higher and 
more enduring life than this of the body, turns from 
all these hints of nature to one great natural fact, 
even to Him in whom our nature was wonderfully 
developed. As an instance and example of a spirit 
that bears no mark of mortality, in a word, as the 
representative man of our race, in whom the loftiest 
possibilities of human nature are realized, Christ is 
the hope fulfilled and the pledge of an imperishable 
life in us all. Once let this idea be planted in the 
heart, and it will bring forth immortal fruit, faith, 
veneration, love; and you will become conscious of a 
life that is fed by springs over which death has no 
power. You will cease to be anxious about a future 
life, for you will be entering deeper and deeper here 
and now into an immortal condition of existence, 
passing from under the shadow of death, that rests 
over all the world, into the unclouded light of being 
which never sets. Every day this corruptible will be 
putting on incorruption, this mortal, immortality. 
Such was the experience of the first disciples of Jesus, 
by whom he was trusted in, revered, and loved as he 
has never been since; to use the language of one of 
them : “ He was formed within them the hope of ever- 


lasting glory!” And then, too, when we are in full 
sympathy with him, then will his utterances, which 
apart from him, have no more authority nor interest 
than any of the sayings of wise men of old, take on 
the significance of revelations. We shall feel their 
truth and power as we never felt them before. For 
we shall see ever more clearly how they are gur. 
charged with the heart, with the very life of the 
speaker. They were no hearsays uttered by rote, 
They were no mere commonplace traditions. They 
gushed up like springs of water from an unfathomed 
deep of personal conviction. He spoke not like the 
Scribes. At the slightest suggestions, upon sudden 
and ordinary week-day occasions, his faith overflowed 
in speech. His affirmations effervesced with his very 
life. At the briefest word of another there lightened 
from him thoughts that breathe the profoundest wis. 
dom, words that burn with a fire that illumines the 
world. 

“T am the Resurrection and the Life,” said He, 
“whoso believes in me, though he were dead, yet 
will he live, and he who lives believing in me will 
never die.” What words are these to come from mor- 
tal lips! But pause and consider what had been the 
experience of the speaker, how all things had worked 
together to create in him so profound a consciousness 
that he said: “Of myself I am nothing. It is not], 
it is the Father who speaks and works through me;” 
not that His own will was annihilated, but it had be. 
come identified with the divine will. Whoso be. 
lieved in him, as he said, believed not in him but in 
Him whosent him. It was not to himself that hear. 
rogated the power by which the dead live again and 
the living never die. To faith in God, death is no 
longer death, but life. 

O when shall our hearts be so open and so pure 
that we shall inhale as our very life-breath, the air of 
immortality which these words breathe, and with all 
the strength of personal conviction echo the tri- 
umphantcry of the apostle: “O, death! where is thy 
sting? O grave! where is thy victory? Thanks be 
to God who has given us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“ He leads us to the height 
Named of the Infinite and long sought good, 
And fountains of delight; 
And where his feet have stood, 
Pain, fear, and sin lie prostrate and subdued. 


From that great Life flow forth 
Immortal harmonies of power to still 
All discords born of earth, 

And draw the ardent will 

It’s destiny of goodness to fulfil. 


Might but a litfle part, 

A wandering breath of that high melody, 
Descend into each heart, 

And change us till we be 

Transformed and swallowed up, O Love, in thee!” 


Power dwells with cheerfulness ; hope puts us in 
a working mood, whilst despair is no muse, and un- 


tunes the active powers. A man should make life 
and nature happier to us, or he had better never been 
born.—EMERsoN. 
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THE SCRIPTURE LESSON. 


NO Scripture Lesson has been prepared for Sixth 
month 26. In its stead a review of the lessons of the 
quarter ending with the present month may be pro- 
fitable, or a general Temperance Lesson,which would 
interest all. 

The Lessons for the next quarter will leave the 
Old Testament and take up the Life of Jesus, begin- 
ning with his infancy, as it is recorded by Matthew, 
and gathering from the other Gospels such portions 
as are confirmatory of what he relates. 

Matthew is the same as he that in Mark 2:14 is 
called Levi. He is believed to have been a Jew, 
though his business was that of a publican or tax-col- 
lector under the Roman Government. The date of 
the writing is placed at between A. D. 50 and 65, 
Matthew’s Gospel is said to have been written for the 
Jewish converts in Palestine, among whom, according 
to the testimony of Eusebius, he labored. Later 
authorities have named Ethiopia, Parthia, Egypt, and 
Macedonia as fields of his missonary work. His 
death is by the most ancient authorities attributed 
to natural causes. 


PURITY FOR PURITY. 


SOCIAL influence is a most potent agent either to 
perpetuate or to abolish the double standard of 
morality. The woman socially is generally re- 
lentless ostracised, while the unchaste man, the 
young man who “sows wild oats,” if possessed of 
money, or of wealthy connections, is condoned and 
welcomed. 

In the parlor and in society, woman, theoretically 
at least, is supreme. Her attitude in this domain to- 
wards the unchaste man, the known libertine, is a 
vital matter for good or ill. The key-note of woman’s 
duty socially was sounded admirably by a bright and 
morally brave young woman, Miss Clothier, of Mass- 
achusetts, who in a late response to an address of wel- 
come, speaking in behalf of twelve thousand young 
women, organized as the National Young Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, with several thousand 
young men as honorary members, said: “ We ask as 
young ladies, that the young gentlemen who stand 
side by side with us as honored members, the young 
gentlemen with whom we associate, should stand on 
the same high moral plane as ourselves. We ask 
them just what they ask of us, Purity for purity.” 
Nothing less than this should be the social demand 
of virtuous womanhood everywhere. 

Nor are chaste, reputable men without grave so- 
cial responsibility for their bearing towards those 
who, as libertines, prey upon womanhood and girl- 
hood. Says Canon Wilberforce, very pertinently : 
“If men of culture and standing in society would 
combine to mete out the same penalty to one who 
deliberately robs a woman of her purity that they 
would inflict upon one who cheats at cards, or fails to 
settle his racing debts, the effect would be immediate 
and salutary.” The White Cross pledge: “ To treat 
all women with respect, and endeavor to protect 
them from wrong and degradation,” should be the 
badge of honor for men, requisite for social recogni- 
tion among true gentlemen.— The Philanthropist. 


NATURAL GAS. 


PROF. N.S. SHALER, of the United States Geologi- 

cal Survey, discusses in the Forum for May, the pres- 

ent information we have on the subject of natural gas. 
The consumption of this gas during the year 1886, 

estimated on a coal basis, probably exceeded in value 

$6,000,000 ; and its use is rapidly increasing, since its 
cheapness as a fuel effects a saving in many factories 
equal to not less than ten per cent. on the capital in- 
vested. As regards the extent of the natural gas 

deposits, Prof. Shaler is of the opinion that “ the 

Mississippi Valley section of this country can alone 
be looked to as a field for a supply of this product, at 
least in large quantities,” because in this region the 
earth deposits have been least disturbed and the im- 
prisoned gas has not had so much chance to escape. 
The durability of the supply is largely a matter of 
conjecture, although the steady diminution in the 
flow of the gasas the wells grow older indicates their 
exhaustibility ; and it is estimated that the supply 
for thirty miles around Pittsburg is likely to be used 
up within eight years. Judging from the geological 
conditions of the earth, it does not appear likely that 
large supplies of natural gas will be found in any of 
the industrial centres of the Old World, although in 
Africa, Australia, South America, and parts of Asia 
there is a probability of finding it in abundance. 
The Geological Survey is now engaged in gathering 
information on the subject in all parts of the country, 
and hopes soon to know just where natural gas may 
be sought for with a prospect of success.— The Ameri- 
can. 


THERE are some twenty thousand Mormons in 
Ohio calling themselves Josephites, who believe in 
the Mormon Bible, of whom Joseph Smith, the son of 
the celebrated Mormon prophet is the head, but who 
neither believe in nor practice the system of plural 
marriages. Atarecentconvention of these Mormons, 
held at Kirtland, in that State, this Joseph Smith took 
occasion to denounce polygamy, and declared it to be 
an apostacy from the true Mormon faith.—Jndepend- 
ent. 





THE Lorp’s Prayer.—We are so accustomed to the 
use of the Lord’s Prayer that there is a danger of over- 
looking the full meaning of its petitions. How much, 
for instance, is comprehended in “Thy kingdom 
come?” With what intense longing we should utter 
it if we remembered that its fulfilment implies that 
all bitter cries of the outcast poor would be hushed, 
that all harm and wrong would cease, that all swords 
would be beaten into pruning-hooks, and that in 
every heart now tempest-tossed and stirred to its ut- 
most depths, peace would reign undisturbed.—The 
Herald of Peace. 





I saw also the mountains burned up, and the rub- 
bish, the rough, crooked ways and places made 
smooth and plain, that the Lord might come to his 
tabernacle. These things are to be found in man’s 


heart, but to speak of these things being within, 
seemed strange to the rough, crooked, and mountain- 
ous ones.—GEoRGE Fox. 
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** SOUND IN WORD AND DOCTRINE.” 
IT is sometimes said that the query addressed to Min- 
isters and Elders in their quarterly meetings, “ Are 
ministers sound in word and doctrine?” has no sig- 
nificance at this time, and some who have seats in 
that body are free to make the same declaration. 

The subject is an important one, and touches the 
Society at its very core. If we havea doctrine,— 
and who that is acquainted with the first principles 
of our profession will say we have not ?—then those 
who are accredited by the several meetings to be the 
exponents of that doctrine before the world, must 
deliver the word in accord with the principles thus 
established. No greater mistake in regard to our pro- 
fession can be made, than for one to say we have no 
doctrine. An organization of men cannot exist with- 
out some central thought to rally to. Why do men 
band together for any purpose, either secular or relig- 
ious, if it be not to strengthen and help one another 
in the prosecution of a definite object,which is clearly 
set forth as the organic principle upon which the 
members are bound together? This is fundamental 
and no one doubts its necessity. 

The Society of Friends arose and became a dis- 
tinct religious body, not alone as a protest against the 
corruptions that were eating out the spiritual life of 
the Christian church, but to hold forth as a rallying 
point to the sincere seekers after the truth as it is in 
Jesus, the great underlying doctrine that the light 
which enlighteneth the soul has been given to every 
rational intelligent creature, and is sufficient, if 
obeyed, to lead into all righteousness. That this light 
is the gift of God, who is one and indivisible, mani- 
festing himself to his human children in the differ- 
ent ages according to their capacities, condescending 
to their low estates and ever leading them through his 
chosen instruments into clearer perceptions of his re- 
lations to them and theirstohim. Hence “ Mind the 
Light” became a doctrine at once new and startling to 
the age in which it was proclaimed, and the funda- 
mental principal of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as 
understood by the bold,and undaunted champions 
for this truth. It needed no preamble setting forth 
as do the creeds of the schoolmen, a belief in an Al- 
mighty Maker, and all the attributes ascribed to such 


Soy: 
a being. To “Mind the Light ” is to accept without 
controversy the existence of such a light, and ity 
power to uphold and rule the universe. Then aga, 
quence came that other doctrine of Jesus, “ God isa 
Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship jg 
spirit and in truth.” This also was engraved on thei 
banner, and became a fundamental doctrine of the 
Society of Friends. 

The revelation of God, through the work ang 
mission of Jesus, the well-beloved Son, has ever been 
held a truth in the Society of Friends and never more 
fully believed in and acknowledged than at this time 
and by the branch of the Society of Friends which this 
paper represents. All unite in believing the Sonship 
to be spiritual: here the question rests. The society 
as a body is willing to leave each inquirer to the 
revelation as made to each. 

Then as a hedge around the body gathered under 
the liberty wherewith the truth sets free the immor 
tal and enduring testimonies were framed, to be ag 
the “by laws,” governing our relations one to ap. 
other and our duties to the Divine Being, whom 
through the Spiritual union acknowledged to exist 
between Him und the believer we call with great fit 
ness “Our Heavenly Father.” The call goes forth, 
‘*To your tents Oh Israel!” To your secret places of 
communion with the Father that ye may know what 
is his will concerning you and be ready to move for. 
ward shoulder to shoulder, under his banner in the 
great battle for truth and righteousness. 


TRUE CHRISTIANITY. 

IT is generally acknowledged that in man we may 
recognize a dual nature, and that in our own individ: 
ual experience this is very evident. Or, dividing 
after the manner indicated by the Apostle Paul, we 
find that part of mankind walk according to their 
lower or mere animal nature, following their natural 
impulses, are in a measure dead to the higher law of 
the Spirit, and cannot in any degree please or serve 
God. “They that are after the flesh, do mind the 
things of the flesh: but they that are after the Spirit, 
the things of the Spirit.” The mind of the Spiritis 
life and peace, and the mind of the flesh is death, 
says the apostle. 

But we may be conscious that we have not entire 
ly attained to the life which is fully spiritual, while 
believing with hope that our lives are in some degree 
regulated by that inward light of Christ which is the 
sign of true discipleship and constitutes Christianity. 
Now it is the life of Christianity to promote the cal 
ture of the spiritual or higher nature, and see that 
the lower and selfish does not gain the mastery. 
The divine impulse causes men and women # 
gather up the neglected children of the streets and 
seek with ardor to lead them to see the true guiding 
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light which is vouchsafed to all who seek it in sincer- 
ity, and the seare doing a noble work for Christianity. 
Or those who seek to point out the living way of the 
Spirit to the poor Indian are doing a work as noble, 
that must have the blessing of the Father. Ina 
thousand ways we may serve and bless our fellow 
creatures of the earth, and if we do so in a right and 
sincere spirit, we show forth the legitimate fruits of 
the Spirit of the Highest. 


MARRIAGES. 


ROBERTS—COLLINS.—On Fourth-day afternoon, Sixth 
month Ist, at Race Street Meeting House, under the care of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Thomas 
Mather Roberts, son of Edwin and Caroline M. Roberts, and 
Susan H., daughter of John and Sallie L. Collins. 


DEATHS. 


ADAMS.—Suddenly, Sixth month 6, at Springfield, 
Mass., Charles Adams, of Philadelphia, in his 75th year, a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

In commemoration of his fiftieth wedding anniversary 
he had been visiting a married daughter at Enfield, Mass., 
and when starting for home was stricken down at the rail- 
road depot. 

He was well-known in Philadelphia, and by Friends in 
other sections by his interest in the First-day school move- 
ment and his connection with the Journal for several years 
as its business agent. 

JANNEY.—On the 6th of Fifth month, 1887, at the 
residence of her brother, Henry Janney, in Baltimore, Md., 
in the 65th year of her age, Ellen Janney, a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

JOHN.—Rebecca Underwood John departed this life on 
Sixth month 3d, 1887, aged 79 years, 3 months, and 19 days. 
Her close was marked by great peacefulness, being con- 
scious unto the last, when she fell asleep, we doubt not, to 
awake into brighter scenes, and behold a fairer sunlight 
that shall never cease. She was a member of Roaring Creek 
Monthly Meeting, and Bear Gap Particular Meeting, and 
was an approved minister for forty-five years. Her great 
dedication and faithfulness to religious duties is well- 
known, having traveled extensively in former years in the 
ninistry, with minutes of unity from her meetings. Of re- 
cent years her religious labors have mainly been in the vi- 
icinity of her own home, but she has been very diligent 
therein. 

Her funeral took place in Bear Gap Meeting House on 
Second-day, 6th inst., and was largely attended. Many of 
other religious professions came from miles around to pay 
their last respects to one whom they esteemed as a dedi- 
cated christian. Testimony was borne with feeling to the 
value of her memory and consistent example as a neighbor 
and a gospel minister. 

Her venerable husband, Perry John, was able to attend 
the funeral and it is hoped may yet be spared longer in 
the service of his Lord. “The memory of the just is asa 
shining light, that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” E. 

MORRELL.—At her residence, Johnstown, Pa., sud- 
denly, Sixth month 7, Susan Lower, widow of Daniel J. 
Morrell, and daughter of the late Powell Stackhouse, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

NICKOLS.—Died at his residence, in Lincoln Township, 
Morrow county, Ohio, Jacob Nickols aged 71 years, a mem- 
ber of Green Plain Monthly Meeting of friends. Deceased 
was born in Loudoun county, Va., a member of Goose 








Creek Monthly Meeting, removing to Ohio in 1851, living 
within the limits of Allum Creek Monthly Meeting when the 
members were attached to Green Plain Monthly Meeting. 


SARAH W. PAxson. 

True humility loves the sacrifices of daily life better 
than the praise of men, but to find it we must turn aside 
from public highways, into the shaded walks of life where 
domestic virtues are guarded with the sacred enclosure of 
home. Here diligently discharging the most important 
duties of a woman’s sphere, we always found our dear 
friend Sarah W. Paxson, the exquisite simplicity of her 
character finding its development in a home where nothing 
was ever permitted “to disturb the severe tenor of her 
entirely conscientious career.” For she was truly an ideal 
mother and the centre of a family that was a high type of 
a thoroughly modest, cultured, and well ordered house- 
hold, in the midst of which she dwelt as a Spirit of Peace, 
her daily life revealing that in the secret depths of her 
nature was the repose of a holy mind and a soul at peace 
with God. 

Her maiden name was Sarah Willet Comly, daughter of 
James and Eliza Comly. Early inlifeshe married William 
Laurence Paxson, whom she survived but a few years. 
After the death of her husband she lived with her son and 
widowed daughter in Germantown, leaving them as she 
supposed, for a few days only, to take care of her brother, 
the late Franklin A.Comly. Here, aftersix weeks of work 
and anxious watching she was taken suddenly ill and died 
within a few hours on the 11th of Fourth month, 1887,— 
passing quietly from sleep to death, the spirit stealing 
away at midnight so silently that the loving one who 
watched beside her scarcely knew it was departing. 

Our friend had lived beyond the allotted time of three 
score years and ten, but to us she never seemed old—only 
a beautiful example of courageous and cheerful life in its 
decline, always equal to every emergency, keeping the 
same active place in the household, and by her ripe judg- 
ment and wise counsel direeting and often controlling the 
interests of both children and grandchildren. 

She was the gentlest of women, yet her gentleness never 
degenerated into weakness, for she was above all things a 
strong character with an unfaltering genuineness “ that 
spoke the truth in love;” full of sympathy and ten- 
derness, yet controlled by the force of unyielding con- 
victions. Amiable and long suffering, yet capable at the 
same time of righteous indignation in the presence of 
hypocricy, deceit, and falsity. Reticent almost toa fault 
she concealed her own cares and sorrows, bore her own 
burdens with meekness and patience, yet bestowed her 
sympathies lavishly out of the abundance of her charity. 
Those who were entrusted with her affectionate confidence, 
and who knew her in her own beautiful life, knew too 
how she encouraged the despairing, strengthened the 
weak, helped the helpless, gave to the needy. It may 
truly be said of her “that whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report” were the fruits that she gathered and garn- 
ered and left as a rich heritage to her children and grand- 
children. 

The shock of the sister’s death wrought terribly upon 
the weakened brain of the sufferer, already worn by stress 
of work and grave anxieties, and in less than a fortnight 
they were both at rest, lying side by side in the quiet 
graveyard of the Friends at Abington, among those who 
were dearest to them in life. And now when westand be- 


side the silent graves, we feel that the remembrance of 
Sarah W. Paxson as a mother, relative, and friend is a pos- 
session which those who have enjoyed will never lose. * 
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VISITS IN SOUTHERN QUARTER.—III. 


INQUIRING concerning the present condition of the 
colored people, I was glad to learn that there is a 
steady uplifting of the race in these parts. They are 
generally industrious, and anxious to give their 
children the advantages of learning. As a friend 
said of them, “ They are not different from the white 
laboring class. They try to get all the enjoyment out 
of life that their means will afford, and quite as often, 
by economy and steady industry, become owners of 
the soil.” Entering the train that runs from Cam- 
bridge, Md., to Seaford, Del., the next morning, there 
was scarcely a vacant seat, the two cars that convey 
passengers being almost entirely occupied with 
colored people of all ages, whole families being of the 
number. I learned afterward that they were on 
their way to the strawberry fields of Sussex county, 
where the most expert pickers earn from one dollar 
to one dollar and fifty cents a day,—the day some- 
times ending by the middle of the afternoon, They 
are paid by the box, and little children not more 
than seven years old are seen among the pickers, 
working with a will,and proudly bringing to the stand 
the tray containing the boxes they have picked, for 
which they are duly credited. 

The branch road from Cambridge connects with 
the Delaware railroad at Seaford, a prosperous town 
on the Nanticoke, a navigable tributary of Chesa- 
peake Bay. A day anda half is spent at Seaford in 
family reiinions. There is nota vestige left of the 


early occupancy of Friends in the county of Sussex, 
although about the close of the last century there 
was an occasional meeting held some miles out of 
Seaford, the locality not now known with any degree 


of certainty. Throngs of pickers swarm in the 
strawberry fields, and long trains filled with crates of 
delicious fruit of the most choice varieties pass over 
the road at short intervals. Shipments are made for 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston ; only 
the very finest of the crop going to the latter place. 
The oyster trade of Seaford is a profitable industry ; 
the packing houses give employment to about 500 
persons during the season, closing in time for the 
fruit gathering, which, beginning with the strawberry 
crop, continues until the early fall, when, after the 
peaches are marketed, the oyster packing begins 
again. A suburb of the town called “Africa” swarms 
with these dark skinned workers. Most of the 
houses in this quarter are freshly whitewashed out- 
side and in, and the gardens well tended ; the little 
tots that throng the door-ways are clean and tidy, 
and a degree of thrift that is most hopeful is every- 
where observable in their homes. The grain fields 
of the whole Peninsula are luxuriant and the corn 
growing finely ; the promise of abundance encourages 
the farmer, but the cold weather of the month just 
closing has been disastrous to the peaches. Whole 
orchards of fine, young, bearing trees have dropped 
nearly all the fruit, not leaving in many cases enough 
for home consumption. But peach growing is be- 
coming more and more uncertain,and nursery men 
and growers are carefully investigating the diseases 
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and disasters that have so greatly interfered wit, 
their success. 

The ride from Seaford to Wyoming, the statiog 
nearest to Camden, is only about an hour. A frieng 
with conveyance is waiting mv arrival, and a shor 
drive brings me to his hospitable home in Camden, 
and a cordial welcome from his wife and family 
places me at ease, and I reverently feel the close bong 
of Christian fellowship. 

Some social visits are paid in the evening. There 
are more of the members of Camden meeting living 
at Wyoming than at Camden. The distance between 
the two places is short, and many walk to meeting, 
Mid-week meeting is held on Fourth-day. The at 
tendance on the present occasion was larger thap 
usual; a few, not Friends, met with us. I felt grate. 
ful for the privilege of worshipping with the little com. 
pany who met together. At the close, it was cop. 
cluded to have a meeting at Wyoming, a hall being 
offered without charge. Notice was given which, 
though short, brought the Friends of the place andg 
number of others together at an early hour in the 
evening. We had a satisfactory meeting, and the 
kind reception given us opens the way for further 
service in the place when Friends again visit the 
neighborhood. 

Fifth-day morning was spent in looking over the 
old records of Duck Creek Monthly Meeting from its 
beginning to the time it was united with Maurticle 
(Motherkill) under the name of Camden Monthly 
Meeting. This was in 1830. The book recording the 
manumission of slaves and several other ancient 
records are in possession of Camden meeting; all full 
of interest to those who take pleasure in studying the 
history of the Society. Several visits were made to 
Friends and friendly people, mostly those not able 
to get to meeting. P 

I took the cars on Sixth-day morning for Still Pond, 
in Maryland, which required a change at Clayton and 
a ride of an hour and a half on the Baltimore and 
Delaware Bay R.R. Here again I was kindly met 
and found pleasant welcome. This is a most attrac 
tive part of the State of Maryland, quite rolling, and 
fertile as a garden. Small fruits are not cultivated to 
any extent. Large peach orchards and extensive 
fields of wheat and corn, with scant wooded tracts, 
diversify the landscape. Fine hedges, mostly well 
trimmed, divide the farms and line the road-ways, 
and the melody of the song-birds fills the air with 
music. I scarcely remember to have been in any 
place where such variety in note and such beauty of 
plumage were met with, yet the quarrelsome English 
sparrow is here, and seems likely to stay, to the immi- 
nent peril of the wren and other small song-birds, 
whose nests it makes war upon. 

Seventh-day is spent in visiting members and the 
descendants of Friends, very many of whom have 
united with the Methodists, yet they express great 
love for the principles of the Society, and are glad to 
attend our meetings when they can. Those living im 
the little villages that lie along the railroad are mostly 
without means of conveyance, and the distances are 
too great for walking. Cecil meeting-house is in & 
pretty grove, occupying a little knoll, and has a small 
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yevard attached. Kennedyville, Still Pond, and 
Lynch’s Station are the nearest towns, but the mem- 
pership includes Friends living at Chestertown, the 
terminus of the railroad. 

Some notice had been given that a member of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee expected to be 
at the meeting on First-day morning. Friends who 
are usually present and those notified, with a few 
not of the Society, were in attendance. There was 
an openness to hand forth the plain, practical doc- 
trines of our simple faith, and the earnest attention 
of the hearers gave evidence that the word spoken 
was well received. There are many children and 
young people belonging to this meeting. A First-day 
school is much needed to hold these to the meeting 
and train them to useful service. It wants but a 
conviction that this is essential to the perpetuity of 
the Society ; there are men and women fully compe- 
tent to take the lead in such a movement; and the 
prayer arises that they may not hold themselves 
aloof and see their children gathered into other folds. 
The afternoon is passed in social commingling, and 
the early morning finds me on the cars with my face 
turned homeward, having been absent nearly two 
weeks, in the prosecution of the work of the yearly 
meeting. It has never before presented to my mind 
so many reasons for its necessity, or the need there 
is that those who engage in it shall feel the weight 
and importance of the undertaking. Without a vocal 
ministry, without First-day schools, except in one 
monthly meeting, and with an adult membership en- 
grossed, with but few exceptions, in the cares and 
responsibilities of active business, there is not much 
to attract the youth among them to the Society into 
which they have been born, or to make the one hour 
on the First-day of the week, spent with their elders 
in silent waiting, more satisfying than the gathering in 
the other places of worship that are found in their 
midst, offering attractions that please the fancy and 
appeal to the emotional nature within them. 

These things must be weightly considered, and 
such a course adopted as the exigencies of the age 
demands, if there is to be in this part of our heritage 
a rallying to the standard of truth set up by our 
forefathers. L. J. R. 

Sixth month 6th, 1887. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

BLUE River Quarterly Meeting was held, near Salem, 
Indiana, on Sevent®-day, 5th Month 28th and I send 
the enclosed report taken from a private letter re- 
ceived by Thos. W. Woodnut from a friend residing 
near Salem : 

On Fifth-day evening preceding the Quarterly 
Meeting, Abel Mills had a large and attentive audi- 
ence at a school-house in Friends Settlement. On 
Sixth-day morning there was an appointed meeting, 
at which Edward Coale and Abel Mills spoke; 
On Sixth-day afternoon the meeting of Ministers 
and Eiders convened and in the evening the meet- 
ing-house was full of interested people in attend- 
ance on the quarterly First-day School Conference : 





Seventh-day morning the quarterly meeting was 
held and found to bea season of spiritual refresh- 
ment as well as of business interest. A proposi- 
tion regarding birth-right membership, (understood 
to be with reference to an honorable release from or 
personal acceptance of the birth-right privileges and 
duties of those holding membership by birth-right, at 
a suitable time after attaining their majority), was 
given to a strong committee for report at next quar- 
terly meeting. A memorial for our deceased friend 
Thomas Morris was approved and forwarded. 
Seventh-day afternoon a house meeting was held at 
Levi Knight’s, and another in the evening at Charles 
Brooks’s. First-day morning at the time for the gath- 
ering of the First-day School the numbers in attend- 
ance proved too large for the house, and it was de- 
cided to hold it in the beautiful grove belonging to 
the meeting. Here the school, the regular meeting 
meeting for worship, and afternoon meeting were 
held without the audience leaving the ground, the 
attendance being estimated variously at from six to 
twelve hundred persons, people bringing their din- 
ners and eating between meetings. First-day even- 
ing an appointed meeting was held in the house of 
Orthodox Friends, this closing a series of closely con- 
nected meetings of which our friend says: “ Truly it 
was an outpouring of the people, and wonderfully 
satisfactory, so far as we can learn.” Similiar reports 
as to the interest manifested inside and outside our 
membership were also received some time since from 
Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, where our 
Yearly Meeting Committee was in attendance: quite 
a number of meetings being held at various points 
within a radius of ten or twelve miles, and great 
interest manifested. With the helplikely to come to 
us from the interest shown for western and scattered 
members and isolated meetings by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, may we not hope for a general 
awakening in these fields with renewed interest and 
the strengthening for usefulness of these outposts of 
our denomination? May we all East as well as West 
look for the light on our path and follow as the way 
opens! os Wakes 

To the above we add the following from a report 
of the same meeting which we have received from 
one who was present: 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting in its annual round, 
convened at Highland Creek, Washington county, 
Ind., six miles from the place of its birth 70 years 
ago, 300 miles from Clear Creek, Ill., where it is held 
once in the year, and 250 from Benjaminville, where 
itis held twice. In the meeting for worship the sub- 
ject of Christ dying for us was enlarged upon by one 
of the ministers present, in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, showing that as He is the way, the truth, and 
the life, which way is for us—redeeming in its nature, 
then he died for us in the sense that he died for the 
cause for which he came into the world, i. e., “‘ to bear 
witness to the truth,’ counting this so much more 
glorious than his natural life. In the meeting for 
business the clerks, Griffith E. Coale, of Benjamin- 
ville, and Mary E. Trueblood, of this place, were at 
the table. The representatives being called, thirteen 
were absent, for whom various reasons were assigned; 
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but owing to the great distance Friends have to come 
to be with us, the meeting is very lenient towards 
such. The ministers present were Edward Coale and 
Abel Mills, who were eminently favored through all 
the various meetings held on this memorable occa- 
sion. They, with some others, seemed to be on 
double duty, being members of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee, on “Isolated Friends,” besides quarterly 
meeting work. In theline of the first duty, they held 
a number of house meetings with those who from in- 
firmity and weight of years were not able to get out 
to meeting, which I learn were precious opportunities, 
They held also a number of public meetings earlier 
in the week, which though favored opportunities, were 
not so largely attended by the good people of the 
neighborhood as we could have wished. 

First-day morning dawned as bright and lovely 
as the week previous had been. The Methodist min- 
ister postponed his meeting that day and the congre- 
gation came in mass. We found we could not ac- 
commodate one-half in the house, so moved out in 
the yard under the shade of forest trees. There was 
much misgiving at first as to whether order could be 
maintained, but it proved a very satisfactory meet- 
ing. At the close the Methodist minister made some 
fitting remarks,stating that it was the first meeting of 
our branch he had ever attended, and he was well 
pleased. That evening the committee had an ap- 
pointed meeting with the other branch of Friends, 
which was not very largely attended, nevertheless the 
truths of the Gospel as we understand them were 
freely declared. Thus closed a series of meetings in 
connection with the quarter, long to be remembered. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


PROCEEDINGS IN NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

THE report of New York Yearly Meeting, in your 
last issue, lacks a completeness that requires some 
additions. The meeting, on Third-day morning, was 
mostly occupied in the discussion of the state of the 
Society, as represented in the fact that more than 
three-quarters of our members continue to neglect 
our mid-week meetings. The discussion manifested 
that there was a growing conviction in the minds of 
some Friends that the Society might be in error in 
requiring its members, “ as a reasonable duty,” to at- 
tend meetings twice in seven days. As the members 
of our Yearly Meeting are probably no exceptions 
to this so called “ delinquency,” we think it well that 
the subject should not be ignored, but considered in 
the light of the facts of to-day, and the broader con- 
ception, that righteousness consists more in deeds 
than forms or places of worship as a measure of our 
goodness. FRIEND. 

Jew York, Sixth month 12. 


PETITIONS FOR JOHNSON’S COMMUTATION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Pease inform Friends, through your valuable paper, 
who may wish to sign a petition for the commutation 
of the sentence of the man Johnson, how they may 


a 
do it, whether sending their names to James S. Cum. 


mins, Media, would be sufficient or not? 

8. Y, 

White Horse, Pa. 
[We should suggest that a copy of the petition, (as given 

in this paper), should be made and signed; or that Printed 

copies can probably be obtained of J. 8. Cummins.—Epg] 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The Commencement exercises will take Place af 
the College, on next Third-day, the 21st inst., at q 
o’clock. The full programme is given elsewher 
There are twelve graduates,showing a gradual increage 
of the number since 1885,when, owing toa change in 
the requirements for a degree, the class numbered 
but four. The twelve this year will make the whol 
number of the graduated Alumni of the College 174, 
Among these there have been 7 deaths since graduyg. 
tion. The largest class was that of 1882, numbering 
20. Of the present Junior class 32 have reéntered, 
16 young men and 16 young women, giving assurang 
that the graduating class of 1888 will be the largest 
in the experience of the College. 


—A new and interesting feature of this Com. 
mencement will be an exhibition of the drawings ang 
shop-work for the year in the scientific building 
which will be open to visitors on the afternoons of 
the 20th and 21st inst. 


—The Baccalaureate Address of the President 
will dwell especially upon the value of such a college 
course as Swarthmore gives, under guarded care, ]f 
will be given on First-day morning, the 19th inst, ag 
the close of the First-day school exercises for the 
year. 


—Russell and Carroll Hayes, and Frederick Pyle, 
and I. D. Webster, members of the classes of ’88 and 
89, intend to spend their summer vacation ina trip 
to England and parts of the Continent. They wil 
sail from New York in the steamship The Queen, of 
the National Line, on the 22nd instant, the day after 
Commencement, and will land at Queenstown. They 
expect to purchase bicycles, with which they wil 
make a tour in Ireland, Scotland, England, France, 
and Germany, and return to the College in time for 
the reopening in Ninth month. 


—The “ reception ” of their friends, and the Fac 
ulty and students, by the Class of 1887, takes place 
on Seventh-day evening, (the 18th), and on Seconé- 
day the Class-day exercises take place. 


—The grounds are much improved in appearance 
since the late rains, and will be looking their bestat 
Commencement. 


=< ——— EEE 


Depts scattered about in sums of two or three 
dollars will damage a man’s reputation more than ob 
ligations for a hundred times the amount to one pe 
son. If the butcher, the baker, the grocer, the shoe 
maker, and the tailor are not paid, the man becomé 
odious in the community. Nothing will undermine 
respectable standing in a community like the nor 
payment of small bills.—Christian Advocate. 
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WILLIAM BIDDLE. 


A FRIEND has sent us some account of the late Wil- 
liam Biddle, a member of the “ Orthodox ” hody, ex- 
tracted from the Evening Bulletin of this city, of the 
sth instant. He died at his residence, in German- 
town, on the 7th, in his 82d year. The article re- 
ferred to says of him: 

William Biddle, son of John and Elizabeth Canby 
Biddle, was born in Philadelphia, May 17th, 1806 - 


He was fifth in descent from William Biddle, of Lon-* 


don, who came to West Jersey, A. D. 1680, and from 
whom is descended the family of the name of Biddle 
so favorably known in Philadelphia. Owen Biddle, 

ndfather of the late William Biddle, took an active 
part in the war of the Revolution, holding, among 
other colonial offices, that of a commissary in the 
army. He was by birth a Friend, and when the war 
came to a successful close he returned to the faith of 
his fathers. 

Educated in the Friends’ Schools from his early 
years, William Biddle has been identified with the 
educational and benevolent institutions of this city. 
In 1834, and for many years following, he was a di- 
rector, and later a controller of the public schools. 
For more than forty years he was a manager of the 
Magdalen Asylum. In 1840 he was chosen a director 
of Girard College, and as a member of the Committee 
of Instruction and the Household had largely to do 
with the first organization of the college which was 
opened for scholars, January Ist, 1847. 

In 1849 William Biddle was elected a manager of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, a post he continued to 
hold for a period of nearly thirty-eight years, the last 
fourteen of which he was President of the Board. In 
1855 he was chosen secretary of the Minehill and 
Schuylkill Haven Railroad Co., and in 1883 was ap- 
pointed its President. 

In 1858 Josiah Dawson, a wealthy citizen of Phil- 
adelphia, named as executors of his estate, Thomas 
Williamson, Mordecai L. Dawson, and William Biddle. 
After devising nearly two hundred thousand dollars 
in private legacies, the remainder, amounting to two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, was to be distrib- 
uted, at the discretion of his executors, among the 
hospitals and other charitable institutions of Phila- 
delphia. This distribution was made in the most 
catholic and judicious manner by William Biddle 
and hisassociates. In the religious Society of Friends 
William Biddle has long held a prominent place, and 
has for years taken an active part in matters con- 
nected with the education of its younger members. 
Full of generous sympathies, earnest in his efforts to 
promote the best welfare of his fellow-beings, William 
Biddle was a delightful companion, a wise counsellor, 
a loyal friend. He combined in a remarkable man- 
ner those two traits which go so far to make a perfect 
character—‘ Sweetness with strength,” and rarely, 
of modern times, have the words of the patriarch 
been more applicable to any one than they were to 
William Biddle : 

“When the ear heard me it blessed me. 

“When the eye saw me it gave witness unto me. 

“Because I delivered the poor that cried and the 
fatherless and him that had none to help him. 


“The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me and I caused the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy. 

“T was eyes to the blind and feet was I to the 
lame. 

“T was a father to the poor: and the cause that I 
knew not I searched out.” 


eo 


From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


[One of our favorite correspondents, who is still on the sunny 
side of high noon, sends us from San José, California, her question- 
ings about the calm of the sunset hour, and the voiceless reply of 
one who is dwelling close to the border.] 


IN SUNSET LAND. 


O TELL me, you who dwell in sunset land, 

Whose white tents in purple shadows stand 

Far down the westward slope, 

Tell me if still you hear the voice of hope ? 

If without pang or pain 

You kuow that dew and bloom will never come again? 


For there no more with bridal song of love 

Do lark and linnet build in field or grove; 

Pale leaves flit through the air, 

And empty nests hang in the branches bare. 

How can ye sit serene, 

Nor grieving, backward gaze on many a fairer scene ? 


I hear no words, but written in the eyes 

Lifted, expectant, to the vesper skies, 

In answer to my thought, 

“ Pleasant is rest when the day’s task is wrought, 
Pleasant the tranquil hour, 

And the rich light that falls on dying leaf and flower. 


The paths are cool and still in sunset land, 

Our weary brows with airs of peace are fanned, 

The fever, the unrest 

Are past, the eager struggle to be blest. 

Ah! in this evening gold, . 
How few the joys that keep the splendor they foretold! 


The light is crystal clear in sunset land, 

Much that was veiled and dim we understand, 
We know and we are known ; 

Illusions, dreams, and fantasies are flown, 

And past the stir and strife, 

We read and ponder well the meaning of our life. 


Nor deem, beloved, that we dwell alone ; 

Though faces that illumed our day are gone, 

As night’s soft shades appear, 

More beautiful they seem, and strangely near. 

Morning is pleasure’s prime, 

But God’s own angels walk the earth at evening time.” 


Then let me enter into sunset land, 

Nor fear to wear the almond wreath and stand 

Near to the unbarred gate, 

Where darkness and the world’s oblivion wait. 
Beyond that silent way 

New heights shall be unveiled, and a sublimer day! 


FRANCEs L. MACE, 


One of the illusions is that the present hour is not 
the critical, decisive hour. Write it on your heart 
that every day is the best day in the year. No man 
has learned anything rightly, until he knows that 
every day is Doomsday.—EmeErson. 
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THE RISING TIDE. 


THE west wind clears the morning, 
The sea shines silver gray ; 

The night was long, but fresh and strong 
Awakes the breezy day ; 

Like smoke that flies across the lift, 
The clouds are faint and thin ; 

And near and far, along the bar, 
The tide comes creeping in. 


The dreams of midnight showed me 
A life of loneliness, 

A stony shore, that knew no more 
The bright wave's soft caress 

The morning broke, the visions fled— 
With dawn new hopes begin ; 

The light is sweet, and at my feet 
The tide comes rolling in. 


Over the bare, black boulders 
The ocean sweeps and swells; 
Oh, waters wide, ye come to hide 
Dull stones and empty shells! 
I hear the floods lift up their voice 
With loud, triumphant din ; 
Sad dreams depart—rest, doubting heart, 
The tide comes foaming in! 


— ARAH DOUDNEY. 


Nort long prayers, but ardent zeal,— 

This is what is wanted mcre : 

To put the shoulder to the wheel, 

And bread unto the hungry deal 
From the store. 


Not high-sounding notes of praise, 

Ringing through the vaulted dome; 

But that we the fallen raise, 

Bring the poor from life’s highways 
To the home. 


Worship God by doing good, 

Help the suffering in their needs. 

He who Joves God as he should, 

Makes his heart’s love understood 
By his deeds. 


JAMES N, BUFFUM. 


A DISPATCH from Boston, on the 12th inst., says: 
Hon. James N. Buffum, one of the last of the band of 
Abolitionists led by Garrison and Phillips, died at his 
home in Lynn thisevening at 10 0’clock. Mr. Buffum 
had been gradually failing for several months, and his 
death was known to be not far in the future when he 
celebrated his eiglitieth birthday a few weeks ago, 
He had been unconscious for forty-eight hours pre- 
vious to his death, and passed away witholt suffering. 
Only his family were present. 

James Needbam Bufium was a native of North 
Berwick, Me., where he was born May 16, 1807. He 
was a descendant of the Buffums who came from Eng- 
land in 1638 and settled jn Salem, Mass. That family 
adopted the Quaker faith and Joshua Buffum in con- 
sequence was banished by Gov. Endicott, The sub- 
ject of this sketch took up his residence in Salem 





=——> 
when 17 years old. He was employed in the Hook 
organ manufactory three years and attended the 
Friends’ school in Providence one year. In 183 he 
removed to Lynn, Mass., and for twenty years Was 4 
contracting builder. ‘He had a varied businegs ex. 
perience after that, real estate, lumber, and manufge, 
turing occupying his attention until his death. He 
was a public spirited citizen, and took great pride in 
the development of Lynn. He erected more than 
400 buildings in the city, and in the registry of deeds 
at Salem are recorded over 700 of his transactions jp 
real estate in Lynn. He laid out Ocean street, ang 
opened up to settlement a large section of the High. 
lands. He brought the first steam engine into Lynn 
and set up the first wood planing machine in Masse, 
chusetts. He wasthe original promoter of the Lynn 
Gaslight Company; was one of the founders of the 
Laighton Bank, now the Central National Bank, and 
was connected with various other public enterprises 
In 1868 he was chosen Presidential Elector ; in 1999 
he was elected Mayor; in 1872, was reélected to the 
same office, and in 1873 he was elected a Representa, 
tive to the Legislature. In all of these positions he 
served with credit to himself and to the city, 

The anti-slavery cause early enlisted Mr. Buffum’s 
sympathy and active codperation. He made the ae. 
quaintance of William Lloyd Garrison in 1831, whoge 
lifelong friendship and esteem he retained. The Ji} 
erator dates its existence from that year, and Mr, Baf. 
fum was a subscriber and constant reader during itg 
continuance of 30 years. When Fred Douglass wag 
dragged out of a car on the Eastern Railroad because 
of his color, Mr. Buffum heroically fought the mob, 
He and Douglass went to England in 1845 to protest 
against the Free Church of Scotland keeping the 
money contributed to it by the slave holders of 
America. The two champions codperated with Henry 
C. Wright and George Thompson, and held anti-slay- 
ery meetings in Scotland. During that memorable 
trip Mr. Buffum made friends with Cobden and 
Bright, O’Connell, Father Mathew, Richard D, 
Webb, the correspondent of Edmund Quincy and 
James Haughton. Mr. Buffum was the founder of 
the Free Church in Lynn, Samuel Johnson, author 
of “ Oriental Religions,” being the preacher. 

In 1873, when 65 years old, the financial crisis 
seriously embarrassed Mr. Buffum. He was advised 
to compromise with his creditors, but the suggestion 
was offensive to him. He declared that he would 
never pay less than a hundred cents on a dollar— 
and hedid it in the end. It is said that at the most 
critical moment of his struggle he was assisted by 
Wendell Phillips and Gen. Butler, who indorsed for 
him to a limited amount, and Mr. Buffum never 
ceased to express his gratitude, regarding them a 
“ friends in need.” Another trial came to him inthe 
burning of his mill in 1880. He was then 78 years 
old, but he bore his loss of $30,000 without a com- 
plaint—showing even in the bosom of his family n0 
discouragement—rebuilt with his usual energy, and, 
plucking safety out of the nettle danger, soon forgot 
his loss in his larger gains. 

The citizens of Lynn feel that they have losts 
landmark, Mr. Buffum’s commanding figure was # 
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her receipts, and brain-bankruptcy was staring her 
in the face. 

One of the greatest mistakes made in our present 
system of educating children is, that they are given 
too many subjects to study atonce. The power of 
dissociation—that is, of keeping one subject entirely 
clear of another subject—is not great in the minds of 
children. They therefore have a mass of confused 
ideas when they have got through with their daily 
tasks, which it is always difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible, for them to separate one from the other. 
It is true that some children are, from the beginning, 
able to concentrate the attention first on one subject 
and then on another ; but these are quite exceptional 
instances, and the brain is very likely to be strained 
in the effort. It is as though a person should spend 
six hours in looking alternately through a telescope 
and a microscope, giving a few minutes toeach. It 
would certainly be found at the end of that time that 
the sight had been injured for the time being, at least, 
and if the practice should be continued there can be 
no doubt that permanent impairment of vision would 
be the result. 

The effort to form and maintain clear and forcible 
ideas of several subjects at once is a difficult matter, 
even for adults. It has been found by experience 
that it is advantageous to reduce the number of 
branches of medical science which students are re- 
quired to study simultaneously. Several of the bet- 
ter class of medical colleges in this country a few 
years ago cut down the list of from eight or ten to 
less than half the number, and extended the period 
of study from two sessions of four months each to 
three of from six to eight months. I speak from per- 
sonal experience when I say that I am aware of the 
most lamentable results of the “cramming” process 
in medical students. I have been a teacher in medi- 
cal schools for nearly twenty-five years. In the 
course of my examinations it has often happened 
that I have put a question in one branch of medicine 
to a candidate for graduation and have received an 
answer in an entirely different branch. How much 
better it would be for the future man or woman if 
the boy or girl, instead of being required to learn a 
dozen different subjects at once, as was the poor little 
victim of St. Vitus’s dance to whom I referred in the 
beginning of my remarks, should have the number 
reduced to two, or ut most three!—Dr. WiLiiaM A. 
Hammonp, in Popular Science Monthly. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


MR. GLADSTONE is marked physically as well as 
mentally fur a great leader. He is about five feet 
nine inches in height, but looks taller. His build is 
muscular, and but a very short time ago he was able 
to take a hand at felling a tree with young men 
There was a time when he was one of tho most skill- 
ful of horsemen. He is still a great pedestrian, and 
there scarcely passes a day that he is not to be seen 
walking. He walks with his head thrown back, and 
a step firm and rapid. His countenance is singularly 
beautiful. He has large black eyes that flash bril- 
liantly, even at his age. Deep set and with heavy 
eyelids, they sometimes give the impression of the 


: oo 
eyes of a hooded eagle. He has a large, exquisite} 
chiseled nose. The mouth also is finely modeled, 
The head is unusually large. It was in early’ youth 
covered with thick, black hair. The brow is lofty and 
broad and very expressive. The complexion jg White 
almost as wax, and gives the face alook of wonderfyl 
delicacy. The face is the most expressive jp the 
House of Commons. It reflects every emotion ag 
clearly and rapidly as a summer lake its summer gk 
When Mr. Gladstone is angry his brow is clouded and 
his eyes shine. When he is amused his face beams 
When he is contemplative, his lips curve and his head 
is tossed. His air is joyous if things go well, ang 
mournful if things go ill; though when the final trig 
comes, and he stands convinced that he must meg 
absolute and resistless defeat, he looks out with dig. 
nified tranquility. 

All the passions of the human soul shine forth by 
his look and gesture. His voice is powerful, and gt 
the same time can be soft, can rise in menace or sink 
in entreaty. Allusions have been made to the vagt 
and heterogeneous stores of learning which are jg 
this single man’s brain. He has extraordinary gup. 
tility of mind, so that he is able to present a case ing 
thousand different lights; and it is this faculty that 
has given him the unpleasant and undeserved repy. 
tation of sophistry and of duplicity. He speaks agg 
rule with considerable vehemence and _ gesticulates 
freely. To speak of him as the first orator in the 
House of Commons is to give a very inadequate state. 
ment of his position. Over and over again in the 
course of his career he has turned a battle, when he 
was seemingly just beaten, into a victory, and no 
body is ever able to say how things will go until Mr, 
Gladstone has first spoken.— The Great Irish Struggle, 


THE FROGS’ WINTER QUARTERS. 


“SOME have been puzzled to know where all the 
frogs came from last spring, almost before the frost 
was out of the ground. They all seemed well, and 
able to sing; and in no way did they appear to have 
suffered from the cold weather. I am often obliged, 
during the winter months, to secure the assistance of 
a frog to make the fact of blood-circulation plain to 
my students in zodlogy, and, as I do not always have 
a supply of frogs on band, I have many times gone to 
their winter homes, and taken them out of their 
comfortable quarters for a course in the laboratory. 
A spring is selected which contains as many stones, 
sticks, leaves, and as much mud as possible, and 4 
regular attack upon the inhabitants is at once com- 
menced, I first diga ditch to drain off the water, 
and then I remove carefully the sticks and stones, 
watching all the time for signs of life under each 
piece; and afterward I dig down into the mud, 
usually with my hands, to avoid hurting the animals 
which may be buried in it. I have never failed to 
catch several frogs, cray-fish, newts, worms, and 
sometimes minnows and smaller animals, fit for win 
ter study. I have always been repaid for my trouble 
by the enthusiasm with which three or four students 
—who volunteered to help me—dig in the mud after 
the specimens, and by the interest they take if 
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jearning how a frog passes a cold winter in north- 
western Pennsylvania, at an altitude of twelve hun- 
dred feet above the sea, when the temperature is 
often twenty degrees below zero, and the ground 
frozen from three to five feet deep. Of course, large 
numbers of these animals winter in swamps, though 
we cannot find them there: but we may be always 
gure of our game if we choose a living spring.” 
—Swiss Cross. 





A new trade for women is that of “ neighborhood 
darner.” The woman who follows it has for her cus- 
tomers a dozen or twenty households, each of which 
she visits weekly, and spends a few hours in doing up 
the family darning and mending, including ripping 
and cleansing of old gowns. Her engagements are 
systematized, and she never lacks work. Some of 
these menders make a specialty of repairing lace and 
other delicate fabrics. The pay is fairly good, and 
the professional mender is a great blessing to busy 
housekeepers with large families.— Woman’s Journal. 





A waiter in the Herald of Truth (Mennonite) objects 
to dancing as an amusement for the following reasons : 
It allows the dancers of different sexes to take 
liberties with each other which decorum would for- 
bid at other times. It cultivates vanity by a display 
of personal charms and graceful motions. As gener- 
ally practiced, it wars against health, for “it delights 
in night and gaslight, crowds, and excitement. It 
reverses all rational habits of life.” It substitutes 
mere animal motions for intelligent, social converse. 
It unfits the mind for serious thoughtfulness. 





In man’s low estate of sin and imperfection, it 
doth not yet appear what he shallbe. But the hum- 
blest germ of good is prophetic of the spiritual un- 
folding that shall yet make him truly a son of God.— 
R. R, SHIPPEN. 

“T amin love with Love, 

And the sole thing I hate is Hate; 

For Hate is the unpardonable sin, 

And Love the Holy Ghost within.” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
America, in session at Newburgh, New York, on the 7th inst. 
adopted resolutions strongly condemning secret societies, 
Among other reasons advanced are that because of their 
secrecy they are immoral, selfish, and unjust, and that they 
are degrading and enslaving to the consciences of their 
members. 


—The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company (of Phila- 
delphia), which lately made a new departure by appointing 
two women, Drs. Anna Broomall and Clara Marshall, as ex- 
aminers of women applicants for insurance, have now ap- 
pointed as examiners for their Boston branch, Drs. Grace 
Wolcott and Lena V. Ingraham.— Exchange. 


—Mrs. L. F. Baldy, of California, is about to establish a 
colony of silk culturists in Maryland. A tract of one 
hundred acres near Odenton will be divided among ten 


colonists, and by next spring she hopes to have the experi- 
ment fully under way. She proposes to raise grapes along 
with the silkworms, as the worms require but six weeks of 
care. Mrs. Baldy isa member of the Woman’s Silk Cul- 
ture Association of the United States.— Exchange. 


—MONTREAL, June 12.—The Canadian Pacific Railway 


Telegraph Company has collected crop reports from all 
points of the Northwest and Manitoba, and with hardly a 
single exception, the prospects are said to be very much 
better than last year, and a plentiful harvest is expected. 


—It is told of Dr. Thomas, now assistant bishop of Kan- 


sas, who was renowned in Yale and after his graduation as 
a chess player, that suddenly he gave up his favorite game. 
Asked the reason for his conduct, he said: “I found that 
I took so much interest in the game that when I was beaten 
it aroused in me feelings that I could not conscientiously 
entertain. There was nothing left for me to do but to give 
up chess.” 


—The Indians of Oregon make it a point to pay the 


debts of their dead relatives. A Portland merchant has 
been paid $330 of a debt of $345 due him from an Indian 
who died several years ago. 


—It is estimated that the sale of roses in this country 


amounts to fully a million plants a year, and that the sale 
of cut roses last year was 24,000,000 buds and flowers. 


—In the Spanish district of Corunna the old Roman 


carts without springs are still used, and the Cincinnatus 
plow. Meatis rarely used by the peasant proprietors ex- 
cept on great festive occasions, and the common beverage 


is water; tea and coffee being considered luxuries for the 
rich. 


—The honey crop, unlike others, cannot be forecasted. 
As a California honey merchant explained : Honey is un- 
like other products. A person knows the acreage of wheat, 
and can form an opinion from appearances of the probable 
value of the crop, while no one can look into the flowers 
and tell whether they contain honey or not. It is only 
known that when the ground is very dry the flowers do 
not produce as much honey as when there is a proper 
amount of moisture, although they may look as bright as 
ever. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND returned to Washington from 
his visit to the Adirondacks, at the close of last week. 


WILLIAM BACON STEVENS, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Pennsylvania, (this diocese, however, includes only the 
south-eastern section of the State), died after a protracted 
illness, on the 11th inst., aged 72 years. 


A DISPATCH dated on the 10th inst., says: Great dam- 
age has been done in West Virginia and the contiguous 
portion of Ohio during the last ten days by continuous and 
heavy storms. Railroad travel has been greatly inter- 
rupted, bridges have been washed away, live stock 
drowned, crops ruined, and valuable timber carried off. 
At New Martinsville, on the 9th, the Methodist church was 
wrecked by lightning. 


A DISPATCH from St. Petersburg, dated the 10th instant, 
says : Severe shocks of earthquake have occurred at Ver- 
nome, in Turkestan. The town was almost entirely des- 
troyed. One hundred and twenty persons were killed and 
one hundred and twenty-five injured. Among the latter 
is General Friede, the governor of the province of Semi 
Retchinsk. Shocks still continue to be felt at intervals. 
The inhabitants of the town are panic-stricken, and have 
fled for safety to the open country. 
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MucuH anxiety has been lately felt concerning the *.* Quarter! 
health of Frederick William, the Crown Prince of Ger- | follows: _ : Te 
many, eldest son of the Emperor William, and heir-appar- —y ee ay Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 
ent to the throne, who is afflicted with a growth in the , ipir, Deruyter, N. Y. 
throat which it has been feared is cancerous. Eminent *,* At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
physicians called to examine it are reported as saying that | First-day School General Conference, held in Philadelphia, 
it is not malignant, but there are also statements to the | Fifth month 11, 1887, William J. Hall, Swarthmore, 
contrary. The Crown Prince was born in 1831, and his | WS appointed Treasurer, in place of E. Blackburn, re. 

ife, Victoria, is the eldest daughter of the Queen of Eng- | “8d., All financial correspondence should be hereafter 
wile, ’ , -_ &- | directed to the new Treasurer. 
land. As the Emperor is past ninety years old, and in 
feeble health, the succession of his son has been anticipated |. 
as likely to occur at any time. 


AN extensive strike among the coke workers in Western 


Pennsylvania has been in part terminated by the granting | subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person 
of an increase of pay, as asked by the men, by one very | whomthe paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
large concern, the H. B. Frick Company. This employs | nameofanother member of the same family is given, in which 
3,000 men. case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 


. cae : a new subscription, and send two papers. 
THE Indian Training School at Carlisle, Penna., on the . a 


, , Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
13th inst. sent West 73 pupils, nearly all of whom had | help to avoid mistakes. 


completed the course of the school. They were mostly ei 
Sioux. The customary annual examination will be dis- yi ceeter Seteanes He Snaeitee fe the Seeeeee ae 


, “ sR . JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
pensed with on account of extensive building operations | or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
now in progress. may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
THE State Department is advised that foreigners visit- | Te&ch our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth. 


ing Cuba, who remain there more than one month, must day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


y Meetings in Sixth month will occur gy 





*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torent! 








provide themselves with passports. Spanish consuls in *,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
the United States are now instructed to affix a vise to | JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
United States passports at the cost of one dollar. friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 


cf ae b the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
THE deaths in this city last week numbered 389, which | article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 


was 37 more than during the previous week, and 77 more | numbers printed. 
than during the corresponding period last year. Among 
the principal causes were: Apoplexy, 8; cholera infantum, 


9; consumption of the lungs, 48; croup, 10; typhoid fever, F R I E N D S’ p R I N 7 I N G H OU SE. 


13; inflammation of brain, 20; inflammation of lungs, 











28; inflammation of stomach and bowels, 8 ; measles, 11; Kipcrennecken Bouse, Crs amp Anes Om 

old age, 14. Of the whole number of deaths those of in- ore, 

fants under one year were 103. PRINTERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
eal ceca PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS, 
NOTICES. BOOK-BINDERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 


*,* A meeting of the Se ee a ee me SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 

and Intoxicating Beverages, of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- | nook AND PAMPHLET PRINTING ludi ri 

ing of Friends, will be held at Race Street Meeting-house, Reports Catalogues mag nee sy Seaoude Ta 

Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

Sixth month 18th, 1887, at one o’clock, P. M. . a : P 
Jaume H. Avximeon OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 

ANNIE C, DoRLAND, : } Clerks. Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 


BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 


in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 
*,* Henry T. Child expects to attend Chichester Meet- numbered, perforated, indexed, ete. 
ing of Friends, near Linwood, on First-day morning, the | genpRAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro 
12th inst., and a Temperance Meeting in the afternoon at the grammes, Show Cards, Bills of ase. Circulars, Aancuaill 
same place. ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 








*,.* Ata meeting of the Committee to visit the branches 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held Fifth month 13th, 


the following Friends were appointed to visit Fishing FERRIS BROS., 
Creek Half-Year Meeting, and its component meetings, and | 5 w cor. sixrH AND ARCH STs. (STH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
such families as way may open to reach: , 

Henry T. Child, (634 Race St., Phila.), Joseph B. Livezey, (Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


Martha Dodgson, Wm. Dunn Rogers, Jeremiah Hayhurst, 
Louisa A. Wright, and Mary H. Barnard. 

A portion of the committee expect to attend meetings 
at Reading, on the 19th of Sixth month; to visit Roaring 
Creek and Catawissa on the 20th and 2ist; and the other 
meetings in their order; others expect to remain after the 
Half-Year Meeting. 

The following committee was appointed to visit Had- 





If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M., Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELL GENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Arch 
Street. 





Will the Wall Paper Pool Break? We think so, and 
to reduce stock quote the following prices which are 


50 per cent. below regular: Embossed Silk-finished 
donfield Quarter, some of whom expect to attend the Quar- 


7 y . Gold Papers, 25 cents; Beautiful Gold Papers, 20 cents; 
ee eee at Medford, on Fifth-day, the 16th of Sixth | New styles White Blanks, 9 cents. Samples sent free 
mon : 


to the country, 
Henry T. Child, Louisa A. Wright, Catharine P. Foulke, 
Mary H. Barnard, Jeremiah Hayhurst, Joseph B. Livezey, A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 


Ezra Fell. 1206 Market Street. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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im LIFE Le i) 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurPuus of about Two MILL- 
ions. s@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON -FQRFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 








THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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WM. H. JONES, Amos HILLBORN & Co. 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 


ters, Kemoved 19 2048 -and | Murniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 


izers. It is a curiosity, and of . 
great interest to every utilitarian PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 


y e see the establishment. If you 
#& cannot get here, write for wants. AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 


p jon with al | 
9 tne Agricultural implement buil- | - TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 


d the U. 8. 
—e MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. Genes, Brame Com, wt0., ure 
WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3} in 
CARPETS. 


ches around: from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 
Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
100,000 Peach Trees, special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 


. beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapest 
Strawberries, Grapes, Sentai? "Y, 


Blackberries, etc., ete. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 NorTH SECOND 8r., Patra. 


SERRAUTIFUL EVERSBLOOMING. 
WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. R Oo Ss E Ss 
JOHN T. MARPLE, ror 18 Zara gu sgt erp hats 


PAUL AND MEADOW STS., FRANKFORD, PHILA., Fiatest Noveltiesant finest standard sorts in 


ene a ital. WesendSTnone. riven 
Sue bas PLANTS wag 


GRINDER, PoLIsHER, AND CUTLERY JOBBER, 3 T0 12 PLANTS $8043 
eres Resoe 


Knives, Scissors, Razors, Tools, etc., Ground and Sharpened. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


Black Buffing, Cleaning, and Rag Buffing of Silver, Gold, ete. varieties of the best Hardy. Shrubs, 
Orders left at Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race Street, before Fourth- g tenbing SH and New and Rare Flower 


day oo Seventh-day afternoons, of each week will receive prompt naae dress “T HED shor tearou gna. Rube 


attent: West Greve, Chester Ce. Pa. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 
WILLIAM HACKER, S, ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W.CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 
Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount first mortgages on j 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co. of N. Y.as Trustee, and the capital of the Co. Als” 
6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed na and interest, and 7 per cent. 
mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 








Kingman, Kansas. London, England. 
New York, N. Y. 


OFFICES: Kansas City, Mo. Providence, R. I. E. H. AUSTIN, 
A. D. R. CRAWFORD, } Manager 


: 144 8. FOURTH ST., PHU, 
FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge, : 
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NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |})| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, Penns, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 




















THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,300,0m, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MoRRIS. 


FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


Many years of experience, with frequent advice from leading Friends, have enabled CooprrR & CoNARpD to doth 
greater part of the Friends’ Shaw] trade of this country. The proper shades, mixtures and fabrics have been learned by 
long experience, samples of which have been sent to Europe and made expressly for our sales. Spring importations an 
in now, and the collection will compare most favorably with any previous season. Friends at a distance can have Shawl 
sent them on approval, to select from. 


SPRING SHAWLS 


Either with fringe or bound, in English, German, Scotch and French makes; Thibet, Merino and American Wool. 


SUMMER SHAWLS 


Hernani, Black and Colors. Llama Shawls. Chené Chally Shawls. Silk Chenille Shawls, 
Silk Shawls. Silk Crepe Shawls. Twisted Silk Shawls. Camel’s Hair Chally Shaws 


SHETLAND SHAWLS 


For street and house-wear, in White, Black and Gray. 


BERLIN ZEPHYR SHAWLS 


In Chinchilla, Black, White and Gray. Also a variety of mixtures. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET. NINTH AND MARKEE 


Friends’ Printing House,S. W. Cor§Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 











